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WHAT THE LEGISLATURES ARE DOING 


Brief comments on legislative maneuvers 


Batitort: At the request of the Jllinois law provides for suppression by in- 


BANKS: 


CAPITAL 


CENSORSHIP : 


League of Women Voters, a bill was 
recently introduced in the Illinois 
Legislature which would substitute 
the “office-group” form of ballot for 
the present “party column” type. The 
idea underlying the proposal to list 
candidates by office, is to require each 
voter to put a mark opposite the name 
of each candidate for whom he wishes 
to vote, thus eliminating the party 
circle. Illinois Voter, February, 1931. 


A bill to prevent corporations 
from owning more than 10% of the 
capital stock of banks and trust com- 
panies, has been introduced in the 
Wisconsin Legislature. 
would require all corporations own- 
ing more than 10% of such stock to 
sell the excess before 1932. United 
States Daily, January 27, 1931. 


PUNISHMENT: Kansas pro- 
poses capital punishment by electro- 
cution for first degree murder, kid- 
napping, and robbery with firearms. 
According to a bill recently intro- 
duced in the Kansas Legislature, the 
trial jury would decide between pen- 
alties of death, or life confinement at 
hard labor in the penitentiary for any 
of the three crimes. Representative 
Muir, author of the bill, declares that 
the only way to end the present crime 
wave is by putting the fear of the elec- 
tric chair in the hearts of criminals. 
New York Times, January 23, 1931. 

A bill to restore capital punish- 
ment is pending in the Michigan 
House of Representatives after hav- 
ing passed the Senate. Chicago Trib- 
une, February 19, 1931. 


The Minnesota House of 
Representatives voted February 4 to 


repeal the “Minnesota gag law.” This | 


The bill 


junction of newspapers judged by a 
court to be publishing regularly, 
“malicious, scandalous or defamatory 
matter.” Proponents of repeal claim 
this law violates the freedom of the 
press and endangers the rights of all 
newspapers. A case before the United 
States Supreme Court at the present 
time is testing the constitutionality 
of this act. New York Times, Febru- 
ary 5, 1931. 


CRIMINAL ProcepurE: The California 


Crime Commission has recommended 
the following to strengthen the crim- 
inal laws of the State: 

1. Require defendants to give notice 
of intention to attempt to establish 
an alibi at least five days prior to 
trial. 

2. Limit the habitual criminal law to 
serious felonies. 

3. Require dealers and collectors of 
secondhand goods to produce evi- 
dence that goods purchased by them 
are not stolen. 

4. Strengthen laws prohibiting the 
carrying of concealed weapons. 

5. Establish a state-wide teletype sys- 
tem of communication for law en- 
forcement officers. 

6. Broaden the powers of peace of- 
ficers. 

7. Enact a uniform extradition law. 

8. A prison work system to make the 
convicts self-supporting. 


Gasotingr Tax: The Attorney General 


of Florida recently announced that 
he will recommend to the 1931 Legis- 
lature that all funds collected from 
taxes on gasoline used in airplanes be 
set aside for aviation development. 
United States Daily, February 2, 
1931. 
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InsurANCE: A petition just filed with 


the Massachusetts Legislature by 
Nicholas Duvally, of Boston, asks for 
legislation to give insurance com- 
panies authority to invest in real es- 
tate for the purpose of relieving con- 
gestion of population and providing 
homes for residents of the State. 
United States Daily, January 14, 
1931. 


Jupers: “Nomination and election of 


judges on non-partisan ballots, upon 
which no party emblem or designation 
appears,” is recommended by the 
Committee on Judicial Reform, of the 
Oklahoma State Bar. Declaring that 
the sovereign power of our nation has 
come to rest with the judiciary, they 
emphasize the necessity of separating 
judges from politics. United States 
Daily, January 17, 1931. 


Juries: A bill providing that certain 


now exempted persons, including 
among others, clergymen, attorneys, 
physicians or surgeons, professors, 
editors, artists, reporters, and others, 
be made eligible for jury duty in the 
State of New York, has just been in- 
troduced by Senator Cosmo A. Cilano 
and Assemblyman Burton D. Es- 
mond. United States Daily, Janu- 
ary 26, 1931. 


Law ENFORCEMENT: Consolidation of 


the Kansas law enforcement agencies 
under one central bureau was sug- 
gested by Attorney General Roland 
Boynton in a recent report to the Gov- 
ernor. He prefers the creation of a bu- 
reau of identification and investiga- 
tion, but if the Legislature will not en- 
act such a law, the formation of a 
small bureau of investigation within 
the Attorney General’s Department 
would greatly improve law enforce- 
ment. United States Daily, January 
17, 1931. 


LeeisLators: A bill recently introduced 


in the Illinois House would made it a 
misdemeanor for members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to be employed at any 
time during office by any municipality 
or governmental agency whose inter- 


ests are frequently affected by State 
legislation. Representative R. J. 
Branson, who introduced the bill, was 
Chairman of the Special House Com- 
mittee which investigated the circum- 
stances connected with the employ- 
ment of a large number of legislators 
by the Sanitary District of Chicago in 
1928. Illinois Assembly Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1931. 


LyncnineG: A number of prominent 


Georgia women met in Atlanta last 
month and organized the Georgia As- 
sociation of Women for the Preven- 
tion of Lynching. They adopted a 
resolution denouncing lynching, and 
issuing a call to the women of all 
southern States to join in the move- 
ment “to rid the South of a crime 
which brutalizes our people, mocks 
our Christianity, and destroys our 
government.” New York Times, Jan- 
uary 18, 1931. 


Moror Veuicies: A uniform law to 


govern nonresident automobile use 
will be presented to the Legislatures 
of 11 States as the result of a recent 
conference of highway enforcement 
officials from Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Texas, Alabama, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

They propose a reciprocity license 
law, permitting the operation of pri- 
vate passenger cars during the cur- 
rent year in any of the States that 
adopt the law, provided the owners 
have registered the cars under the 


laws of their respective home states. 


The same rule would apply to trucks 
operated for the sole purpose of mar- 


keting farm products raised exclu- 


sively by the owner of the truck or by 
persons associated with him. United 
States Daily, January 23, 1931. 


New State: Prof. Charles E. Merriam, 


member of the Commission which is 
trying to evolve a plan for the simpli- 
fication of the many overlapping local 
governments in Cook County, Jilinois, 
recently suggested that one solution 
might be statehood for Chicago: “The 
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shortest and surest cut would be to 
annex a wide belt of outlying terri- 
tory to Chicago, so that all Chicago- 
ans might be included in the city 
where they belong. But this would 
probably arouse so much resistance 
that some less difficult way must be 
found.” He made clear that this was 
only one of a number of plans which 
may be considered by the Commis- 
sion. City Club Bulletin, January 26, 
1931. 


OLEOMARGARINE: No butter substitutes 


may be served at meals in New Hamp- 
shire State institutions according to 
a ruling recently made by Governor 
John G. Winant and his executive 
council. The use of substitutes for 
cooking purposes will be permitted at 
the discretion of institution officers. 
United States Daily, February 2, 
1931. 


Prisons: Panic and riot threatened to 


reign among convicts when the Ala- 
bama State Penitentiary burned Jan- 
uary 24th. Hamp Draper, former 
head of Alabama prisons, saved the 
day with funny stories—just at the 
peak of the disorder, he strolled into 
the yard and told the seething mob 
one joke after another until they were 
completely under control. Though 235 
women and 327 men were sleeping in 
the prison when the fire broke out, 
there was not a single injury or loss 
of life. New York Times, January 25, 
1931. 


Pusiic Urinities: Two joint resolu- 


tions providing for constitutional 
amendments and two bills for public 
ownership and operation of utilities 
have been introduced in the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature by Senator O. S. 
Loomis of Mauston. The first consti- 
tutional amendment would allow the 
State to recapture water develop- 
ments and to engage in the electrical 
business. The second is identical with 
an amendment passed in 1929 relat- 


‘ing to the debt limitations of munici- 


palities which wish to provide their 
own electricity. 


The two bills offered by Senator 
Loomis are the power district bill and 
the municipal competition bill. The 
first provides for the creation of 
power districts, comprising cities and 
villages and intervening territory, to 
generate, transmit, sell and distribute 
light, heat and power. These districts 
can ultimately be hooked up with the 
state system if authority for the 
state system is given by the people. 
The municipal competition bill gives 
to cities and villages the right to com- 
pete with privately owned utilities 
now serving those communities. It 


‘does not give private concerns the 


right to start competition. United 
States Daily, January 23, 1931. 


State Parks: A bill recently intro- 


duced in the New Jersey Legislature 
proposes to mark the place where 
Thomas Edison developed the electric 


lamp, with a public park. The bill | 


authorizes the Governor to appoint a 
commission to acquire a site in Menlo 
Park, and to develop it for park pur- 
poses. New York Times, February 4, 
1931. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: Under the provisions 


of a bill introduced in the New York 
Senate by Senator Bernard Downing 
of New York City, the public welfare 
law would be amended to provide that 
all wage earners above the age of 21, 
unemployed due to the business de- 
pression, would be given two days’ la- 
bor on public works at $5 per day 
from the date of the passage of the 
bill until May 15. United States 
Daily, January 13, 1931. 


WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION: The South 


Dakota Industrial Commissioner re- 
cently recommended an increase in 
the present provision of $3,000 for 
total disability or death in workmen’s 
compensation cases; and a raise of 
the allowance for medical and hos- 
pital charges from $200 to $300. 
United States Daily, January 20, 
1931. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PONDERS 


By Senator C. W. Parkinson of Pennsylvania. 


Public utility regulation with all of 
its conflicts and ramifications is occupy- 
ing the greatest attention of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania. This is in spite 
of the fact that more than 300 other bills 
and resolutions have been submitted 
for the consideration of the two Houses. 
One of the many resolutions on the sub- 
ject proposes a joint inquiry of the pub- 
lic utility question. 

A bill which is getting considerable 
comment in the newspapers is an elec- 
tion reform measure designed to grant 
county election boards nearly all the 
machinery of elections. To complete 
this proposal it will be necessary to 
amend the Constitution, which has 
vested certain phases of election control 
in the courts. The proponents of this 
project insist that the plan has been 
widely employed by other States. 


Pennsylvania is considering one of 
the most pretentious road developments 
in the country, the improvement of 
20,000 miles of country roads by surfac- 
ing and maintaining them. This devel- 
opment has been discussed for several 
years, and its proponents insist that it 
should be passed this session to “Take 
the Farmer Out of the Mud.” Removal 
of toll bridges, reduction of the driver’s 
license from $2 to $1, and roadway wid- 
ening acts are also part of the program 
of highway legislation. 


One of the most interesting bills 
arose out of a demand for the regulation 
of signboards used in advertising. This 
bill does not limit or affect the advertis- 
ing matter itself, but it would require 
such concerns to secure licenses and 
would regulate the placing of sign- 
boards to protect the public interest. 


MONTANA MEDITATES 


By Ernest J. IMMEL. 


Commissions occupy a conspicuous 
position in Montana’s legislative man- 
euvers this session. The Crime Com- 
mission, created by the 1929 Legisla- 
ture, has recommended many changes 
in criminal procedure. These proposals 
were included in forty-five House bills. 
A number of the most radical changes 
have met defeat, it being contended that 
district judges are seeking to increase 
their power. 

It is proposed to appoint commis- 
sions to study two new problems during 
the coming biennum. A Senate Bill 
seeks to create an irrigation and water 
right code commission. Many feel that 
the Montana statutes which deal with 
these problems are obsolete and badly 
in need of revision. 

A House Bill recommends the estab- 
lishment of a commission to study tax- 
ation and the consolidation of govern- 
mental units. The tax situation is such 
a perplexing one that many think legis- 


lation must await further study, and a 
more complete understanding. 

A constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for a personal income tax, however, 
has been introduced in each house. The 
Senate measure seems favored—it does 
not designate how the tax should be dis- 
bursed. The House Bill proposes to 
limit the expenditure of income tax 
money to the State general fund and 
common school fund. 

Acts authorizing the State to issue 
$6,000,000 of gasoline tax anticipation 
warrants are attracting a great deal of 
attention. These would make it possible 
to complete the federal aid highway 
program within the next four years, and 
at the same time, help relieve unemploy- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court has held this 
highway debenture law void, and a bill 
is pending to submit the question to the 
voters. 
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NORTH CAROLINA CALCULATES 


By Wi.u1s Smitu, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The greatest problem confronting 
our General Assembly is that of taxa- 
tion. The most difficult question con- 
cerns the source of revenue for the pub- 
lic schools. The constitution provides 
for a six months school term, a provi- 
sion which has been given new life and 
a new interpretation during the last 
four years, in an effort to 


will be asked to continue its work. The 
Commission has recently issued a pam- 
phlet setting forth the annual maturity 
requirements of the bonds of local gov- 
ernments. The greatest difficulties now 
apparent have grown out of incompe- 
tent and careless management in county 
affairs; and especial efforts have been 

and are being made to cor- 


have the State take over 
and maintain the public 
school system. Heretofore, 
the counties have been put- 
ting up approximately 
75% of the cost, and ‘the 
State only about 25%. 

In order to raise these 
funds the counties have 
been levying a higher and 
higher land tax every 
year, until now the burden 
has become well nigh un- 
bearable. Thousands of 
farmers have lost their 


rect defects in county gov- 
ernment. The Sinking 
Fund Commission created 
by the 1929 Legislature, 
has helped greatly in clear- 
ing up the difficult situa- 
tion caused by reckless 
methods of county financ- 
ing. The law now requires 
that all bond issues pro- 
posed by the counties must 
be passed upon by this 
Commission. 

Drastic reductions 
have been proposed in the 


farms and other people 
their homes by reason of 
their inability to meet their tax burdens. 
The State revenues, on the other hand, 
come from other sources—chiefly taxes 
on income, franchises, inheritances, li- 
censes, etc. An effort is now being made 
to transfer the whole burden to the 
State; and a bill has recently passed 
both houses, providing that the six 
months school term shall be supported 
by the State, from sources of taxation 
other than property tax. 

It remains to be seen whether or not 
the Finance Committee can provide 
Ways and means to produce sufficient 
revenue to accomplish this result. Nu- 
merous proposals for new taxes are be- 
fore it. These include luxury taxes, 
general sales taxes, increased taxes on 
franchises, incomes, inheritances, pub- 
lic utilities, manufacturing companies, 
ete. 

The comprehensive reports of the 
Tax Commission in 1929 and 1931 are 
very useful, and it is probable that it 


Wields gavel 


appropriations to all kinds 
of State institutions, and 
these proposals are being met by sharp, 
and in some cases caustic comment from 
the institutions affected. During the 
past several years, North Carolina has 
been very liberal with all its educational 
and eleemosynary institutions; and 
practically all of them are fighting any 
movement looking toward a retrench- 
ment on any large scale. 

North Carolina has made wonderful 
progress in the building of roads, and a 
reorganization of the Highway Commis- 


_Sion has been suggested. This brought 


on a very serious dispute between these 
parties who believe in the present sys- 
tem, which is on a nine district organiza- 
tion basis, and those who believe in a 
state-wide organization and may be 
more liberal with the sparsely settled 
parts of the State. A survey showing 
every mile of county and state highways 
has been made by the Tax Commission 
which has also collected a large amount 
of data pertaining to their maintenance, _ 
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RENOVATING USED CONSTITUTIONS 


A Comparison of the Differing Proposals Made by Two Commissions 


The Commissions which were ap- 
pointed to study the Constitutions of 
California and West Virginia have re- 
cently reported their conclusions. Both 
recommend extensive changes; both 
found the taxation article to be one of 
peculiar difficulty; and both urge the 
elimination of much statutory material 
and substantive law from the Constitu- 
tion. In other respects, however, the 
Commissions present marked contrasts. 
They were intrusted with different func- 
tions by the statutes which created 
them, they proceeded in different ways 
to collect information, and their results 
indicate very different attitudes toward 
the place of the legislature in the gov- 
ernmental structure. 


HEARINGS VERSUS EXPERT STAFF 

The Legislature of West Virginia 
had failed to make any appropriation 
for the Constitutional Commission of 
that State. With this handicap, the 
Commission was able to pay its clerks 
and stenographers only because the 
Governor and the Board of Public 
Works arranged to have money ad- 
vanced from the State Emergency 
Fund. Its eleven members proceeded, 
nevertheless, to hold public hearings, to 
which members of the Legislature were 
especially invited. The Commission’s 
report was based on the personal infor- 
mation of its members together with the 
additional data presented at its hear- 
ings. 

The California Commission pro- 
ceeded in a totally different manner. It 
had been given a small appropriation 
and with this money a staff of experts 
was organized under the supervision of 
the Legislative Counsel, Mr. Fred B. 
Wood. With this technical assistance, 
the Commission studied the Constitu- 
tions of the other States as well as the 
Constitution of California. It met fre- 
quently (about twenty-five days alto- 
gether) but did not hold extensive pub- 
lic hearings. Its report, therefore, was 


based upon the knowledge of its fifteen 
members, together with such informa- 
tion as was gathered by its research 
staff. 

This difference in procedure between 
the West Virginia and California Com- 
missions was due partly to the more 
technical nature of the task assigned to 
the latter. The West Virginia statute 
directed the Commission to consider 
and recommend amendments “to re- 
move existing barriers and restrictions 
to the further and greater development 
of the State and its diversified inter- 
ests.” This order virtually required it 
to hold public hearings. On the other 
hand, the California Commission was 
directed to compare the Constitution 
with those of other States, to draft a 
model constitution embodying its find- 
ings and recommendations, and to ad- 
vise the legislature on the necessity of 
calling a constitutional convention to 
revise the fundamental law. These 
tasks distinctly implied the use of an 
expert staff. 

WEST VIRGINIA ELABORATES 

The West Virginia Commission de- 
clared that “The guiding purpose of the 
Commission has been to enable the Leg- 
islature to exercise larger powers so as 
to secure to the State and to its political 
sub-divisions more elastic forms of gov- 
ernment, capable of being adjusted 
from time to time to new conditions.” 
In spite of this, it recommended sub- 
stantial reductions in the powers of the 
Legislature in favor of the other 
branches of the government. Thus it 
is proposed to give the Supreme Court 
power to make rules of judicial proced- 
ure and even the power to determine its 
own jurisdiction through the right to 
refuse writs of certiorari. 

The position of the Governor would 
be strengthened in several respects. 
Under the proposal for a “limited short 
ballot” he would appoint all officers ex- 
cept the Lieutenant-Governor, Auditor, 
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and Attorney-General. An executive 
budget is recommended, and the power 
of the Governor over legislation would 
be further increased by extending the 
period within which he may veto bills. 

At the same time extensive changes 
were proposed in the provisions relat- 
ing to local government. These include 
the adoption of municipal home rule, 
the virtual prohibition of acts creating 
new counties, and a_ section which 
would authorize the Legislature to 
abolish numerous county offices. 

The chief taxation proposal would 
give the Legislature authority to adopt 
a classified property tax, although this 
power would be limited with respect to 
the amount of tax which may be levied 
on agricultural property. 

These proposals indicate very clear- 
ly that the Commission regarded its 
task as one of inserting new provisions 
into the Constitution to correct various 
conditions and abuses which had arisen. 
The difficult and technical task of pre- 
paring a complete revision of the instru- 
ment was completely eschewed. 

CALIFORNIA CONDENSES 

The Commission found the Califor- 
nia Constitution in special need of re- 
vision. It has been amended more than 
190 times and now has over 65,000 
words, nearly ten times as many as the 
United States Constitution. “We find 
that its constant amendment has pro- 
duced an instrument bad in form, incon- 
sistent in many particulars, loaded 
with unnecessary detail, encumbered 
with provisions of no permanent value, 
and replete with matter which might 
more properly be contained in the stat- 
ute law of the State. Your Commission 
is unanimously of the view that it needs 
revision.” 

Accordingly a “model constitution” 
was drafted. This proposed instru- 
ment contains few innovations, but is 
a great improvement in form. For the 
most part the Commission was content 
to eliminate provisions which did not 
conserve any really essential rights. 
Perhaps the most striking change is in 
the judiciary article. Instead of at- 


tempting to specify the details of judi- 
cial system, they were content to follow 
the example of the Federal Constitution 
and provide that “the judicial power 
shall be vested in a supreme court, and 
such other courts as the Legislature 
may from time to time create.” At one 
stroke, this section removes a forest of 
details from the Constitution and if 
adopted would greatly strengthen the 
power of the Legislature. 

The Commission recommended that 
numerous provisions be deleted from 
the article on Corporations and trans- 
ferred to the statutes. They proposed 
to supplant the long sections on county - 
consolidation (which refer especially to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles) with 
the simple requirement that any con- 
solidation must be approved by the mu- 
nicipalities and counties concerned. 

Perhaps the most significant deci- 
sion of the Commission was its recom- 
mendation that a constitutional conven- 
tion was not needed. The people of the 
State have frequently voted against the 
calling of such a convention, and the 
Commission concluded: “It is not so 
important who should submit the revi- 
sion as it is that it shall be along lines 
which will meet with public favor. The 
vote of the people is the controlling 
factor.” Accordingly the Commission 
advised against calling a convention, 
declaring that the Legislature is as com- 
petent to consider constitutional revi- 
sions as a short-lived convention. 

The California Commission was lit- 
tle impressed with new devices to cor- 
rect old abuses. It proposes instead, to 
repeal whole sections of the cumbersome 
Constitution, and to delegate extensive 
powers to the Legislature. 

Here the theories of the two Consti- 
tutional Commissions diverge: the 
West Virginia Commission favoring a 
greater distribution of power, and the 
California, centralization of authority. 
It will be interesting to observe which 
of these two commissions will be more 
successful in securing adoption of its 
recommendations, and which plan will 
prove better suited to future needs. 
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Prepared by Proressor C. I. Winstow, Goucher College 


WHO APPOINTS 
the Standing Committees in the 48 Legislatures? 


SENATE 


HOUSE 


I 


II 


Ill 


IV 


VI 


VII 


Lieutenant 
Governor 


President 


President 
pro tem. 


Senate 
Elects 


Committee on 
Committees 


Speaker 


Committee on 
Committees 


} 


Delaware.......... x 


tal tal ial 


Missouri... .. | x 


North Carolina........ .| x x 
x x 
Washington............| xi: | | | x | 


Cas. ! Appoints committees with consent of Senate. } 
; 2 Special provision for composition of Rules Committee. 
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THE SOURCE OF POWER 


Who choose the arbiters of the destinies of many—or most— 
legislative proposals? 


No legislator can hope to investigate 
every legislative proposal thoroughly 
for himself. There simply are not 
enough hours in the day for that. The 
amount of legislative business is so 
great, and the problems so complex and 
baffling, that each legislature must work 
largely through committees. 


The power to select its committees is 
perhaps the most important authority 
a legislative body can bestow. Often a 
bill which would pass on the floor is 
killed in committee. Often a bill is 


_ passed only—or largely—because it has 


been approved by the committee to 
which it was referred. Insiders know 
that the fates of many bills are deter- 
mined the moment the composition of 
the legislative committees is settled. 


In most States the rules of each 
house specify the official method of 
choice, although a few bodies have been 
content to leave the matter to custom. 
This official selection is frequently sub- 
jected to many lines of influence. Per- 
sonal ambition, previous experience, 
professional knowledge, the decision of 
the party caucus, the pressure of pri- 
vate interests, and even executive influ- 
ence play important parts in determin- 
ing which men will be placed on each 
committee. But in the end the responsi- 
bility for the choice must rest some- 
where. The table on the opposite page 
shows who is authorized to make the 
official selection in the House and in the 
Senate of each of our 48 legislatures. 


In the State Senates, who deter- 
mines the personnel of the committees? 
In 15 States, the final choice rests with 
the Senate itself, but the nominations 
are made by: | 

A Lieutenant-Governor (as ex officio 


A President elected by the Senate in.... 1 State 
A nominating committee or otherwise in.11 States 


In the other 23 States, final author- 
ity does not rest in the Senate itself. 


In these States exclusive power to 
choose committees is vested in: 


A Lieutenant-Governor (as ex officio 

A President elected by the Senate in..... 12 States 
A President pro tem. elected by the 


Many senators will be surprised to 
learn that in one-fourth of the State 
Senates, the personnel of each commit- 
tee is selected by an officer it does not 
choose, and without any ratification by 
the Senate itself. 


In general, all the committees of a 
House or a Senate are chosen the same 
way. In 4 States, however, there are. 
special provisions governing the choice 
of the Rules Committee. In the Missis- 
sippi Senate, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the President pro tem., and one senator 
from each congressional district (elect- 
ed by the senators from that district) 
form the Rules Committee. In the 
Washington Senate, this Committee 
consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
five senators from the western part of 
the State, and four from the eastern. 
In the Wisconsin Senate, the Rules 
Committee consists of the chairmen of 
each committee, together with the Pres- 
ident pro tem. and the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Finance. In the 
Virginia Senate, it consists of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the President pro 
tem., and the chairman of the Committee 
on Courts of Justice. 


It is significant that five different 
methods are used by the Senates to 
choose their committees, while in the 
Houses only two methods are employed. 
This grows out of the fundamental fact 
that the Speaker of the House is always 
elected by that body, whereas in 35 
States (see Legislative Officers Table 
in this magazine) a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor elected by popular vote presides 
in the Senate. There are 36 Lieutenant- 


Governors, but in Massachusetts 
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(alone) the Lieutenant-Governor is not 
ex-officio President of the Senate. In 
23 of these 35 States, this official is de- 
nied the power to appoint committees, 
or else his suggestions must be con- 
firmed by a vote in the Senate. This 
bears eloquent testimony to the possi- 
bility of lack of harmony between the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Senate. 

Cotumn I. In 15 States the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor “says the word” al- 
though in 3 of these (Idaho, Washing- 
ton, and Mississippi) his “word” re- 
quires senatorial sanction. The only 
one of the original thirteen States to be 
included in this list is North Carolina. 
This method of appointment is more 
common in the South than in the North, 
and in the West than in the East. 

CoLtuMN II. In 13 States the Senate 
elects its own President. In each of 
these he is given power to appoint its 
committees. In Maine, however, the 
Senate must consent to appointments 
made by the President whom it elects. 
It is interesting to note that most of 
these States are on the Atlantic or Pa- 
cific Coast, and none of them, except 
Tennessee, is in the Mississippi Valley. 

CoLtuMN III. Six State Senates au- 
thorize the President pro tem. to name 
their committees. With the exception 
of Missouri, all of these States are east 
of the Mississippi River, and none of 
them are in the Old South. 

YoLUMN IV. Eleven Senates elect 
their own committees outright. In some 
of these, as Nebraska and Colorado, 
there is a committee appointed to pre- 
pare the slate. In 1931 the Minnesota 
Senate abandoned its former practice 
of allowing the Lieutenant-Governor 
to choose the Senate Committees, and 


chose them directly by Senate Resolu- 
tion. It also provided that the Rules 
Committee, with the approval of the 
Senate, should select a committee on 
committees to appoint all special and 
conference committees. 

CoLtuMN V. Only 3 States (in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and Vermont) vest 
the final authority in a committee on 
committees. This special committee is 
differently constituted in each State. In 
Montana three members are elected by 
the Senate for this purpose. In North 
Dakota 4 are elected, to which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is added ex officio. The 
Vermont arrangement stipulates that 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the President 
pro tem. and one elected member shall 
wield this power. 

Cotumns VI and VII show that in 
the various lower houses there is no such 
diversity of method. The appointment 
of House committees rests universally 
with the Speaker except in Oklahoma 
and Nebraska. 

The Nebraska method is somewhat 
elaborate: the House elects a commit- 
tee on committees of 13 members, two 
from each of the 6 congressional dis- 
tricts, and 1 at large. The Oklahoma 
Committee on Committees consists of 
5S members: 3 from the majority party 
and 2 from the minority. It is really a 
nominating committee, however, for its 
recommendations must be confirmed by 
the vote of the House itself. 

The information for the table on 
page 10 is largely based on a study of 
the Rules of Order published for the 


1929 legislative sessions. Where no ses- » 


sion occurred in 1929, the rules of the 
1928 sessions were used. STATE GOVERN- 
MENT will appreciate any corrections. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW? 


The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion invites every legislator to ask the 
Interstate Legislative Reference bu- 
reau for any information which he de- 
sires—and on any number of problems. 

This quasi-governmental agency is 
maintained for the express purpose of 
locating for legislators, on request, the 


best information and advice available 
anywhere in the United States. 

Those who are supporting this work 
do so from a desire to contribute to the 
cause of legislative improvement. The 
legislator who uses this service creates 
no obligation : he and the Bureau’s staff 
are fellow-workers in the public cause. 
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LEGISLATIVE OFFICERS: 1931 


SENATE HOUSE 
State President President pro tem. Clerk Speaker Clerk 
Alabama "| Hugh Merrill! — W. C. Davis J. E. Speight Alfred Tunstall J. Handley Stewart 
ror ~_| Fred Sutter None William Graham M. J. Hannan Mrs. Lallah Ruth 
Arkansas ..........| Lawrence E. Wilson’ | Charles R. Counts M. E. Sherland? Irvine C. Neale W. H. Phipps 
Galifornia..........| Frank F. Merriam! “| Arthur H. Breed Joseph A. Beek? Edgar C. Levey Arthur A. Ohnimus 
"Colorado... ~__...| Edwin C. Johnson’ | Ray y A. Davis Henry C. Luther D. E. Hunter Frank J. Medina 
‘onnecticut ~...| Samuel R. “Spencer! | Albert E. L avery Frederick Baker Howard W. Alcorn Albert S. Bill 
De laware Henry Hazel! Simonton L. Davis? Bud Coy David Hollett 
Florida.............| Jesse J. Parrish | Vacant Robert W. Davis? Vacant Frank Webb 
Georgia............| W. Cecil Neill ‘| E. M. Williams D. F. MeClatchey? Richard B. Russell, Jr. | E. B. Moore 
‘Idaho ~.....| G. P. Mix! ~ | C. W. Grebe Carl C. Kitchesn? C. A. Bottolfsen Paul Davis 
Tilinois,............| Fred E. Sterling! Richard J. Barr James H. Paddock? | David E. Shanahan | George C. Blaeuer 
Edgar D. Busht Lee J. Hartzell Leland K. Fishback | Walters Myers Dick Heller 
Towa... Areh W. McFarlane! | William MeL eland “Walter Beam? Francis H. Johnson Samuel C. Ragan 
| KarlM.Geddes Clarence W. Miller? | Hal Harlan O. H. Hatfield 
Kentucky..........| James Breathitt, Jr.' | W. A. Yates — William A. Perry John W. Milliken Clifford W. Thomas 
“Louisiana. . ae? | Paul N. ¢ ‘yr! : ~ | Alvin ¢ 0. . King A. B. Booth? John B. Fournet J. Martian Hamley 
| Burle “igh Martin | None “Royden V. Brown? ‘E. D. Merrill Clyde R. Chapman 
“Maryland. aso Walter J. Mite hell None | Emerson R. Crothers? | Francis A. Michel Albert J. Almoney 
“Massachusetts. a Gaspar G. Bacon None ‘William H. Sanger Leverett Saltonstall Frank E. Bridgman 
Michigan es Laurin D. Dickinson’ Norman B. Horton Fred I. Chase? Fred R. Ming Myles F. Gray 
‘Minnesota......... | Arens! ALS. Larson Howard Spaeth Oscar Swenson John I. Levin 
Mississippi _...| Bidwell Adam Adam C. King “Thomas L. Bailey George B. Power 
"Mimouri...........| Edward HL. Winter’ | Len & Haymes R. E. L. Marrs? Eugene W. Nelson Joseph L. Kennedy 
“Montana. . | Frank A. He azelbaker! -_ Kane Frank Cone W. R. Flachsenhar H. J. Faust 
Nebraska.......... Theodore Metcalfe! McGowan George Snow Max Kier Frank Corrick 
“Nevada | Morley Grisw oldt V. R. Mevialdo* Doug. H. Tandy F. E. Walts 
| New ‘Hampshire. ai | Arthur R. Jones None Benjamin F. Greer Harold M. Smith Harrie M. Young 
‘New Jersey.........| Joseph G. Wolber None “Oliver F. VanCamp __| Russell S. Wise Frederick A. Brodesser 
| New Mexico........| Andy Hockenhull' | Oliver M. Lee Robert H. Pooler Alvan N. White George W. Armijo 
| New York... ..| Herbert H. Lehman' | John Knight A. Miner Wellman —_| Joseph A. MeGinnies | Fred W. Hammond 
North Carolina......| R.T.Fountain' | Rivers D. Johnson _| LeRoy Martin “Willis Smith Thad Eure 
North Dakota... John Crt W.H. Porter J. L. Rosholt? C. Vernon Freeman _| C. R. Verry 
‘Ohio...............| W.G. Pickre® Earl R. Lewis _ Thomas E. Bateman Arthur Hamilton J. P. Maynard 
—— .......| Robert Burns! |W. G. Stigler “J. W. Cordell? Carlton Weavers W. A. Durant 
Oregon Willard L. _ Marks | None John P. Hunt Frank J. Lonergan W. F. Drager 
‘Pennsylvani ania.......| Edward C. Shannon’ _ "Augustus F. F. Daix John McKirdy C. J. Goodnough E. G. White 
Rhode I Island. ......| James G. Connolly! | William H. Vanderbilt | Francis J. Brady Roy Rawlings David C. Adelman 
‘South | ( ‘arolina. _....| James O. Sheppard! — ‘John F. Williams James H. Fowles John K. Hamblin J. Wilson Gibbes 
‘South Dakota.......| 0. K. Whitney! L.M. Simons — W. J. Matson* B. W. MeVeigh Wright Tarbell 
Tennessee Pe a Scott F itzhugh “None Cedric Hunt Walter M. Haynes Bert E. Dedman 
Texas P Edgar E. Witt! Carl C. Hardin Bob Barker? Fred H. Minor Mrs. Louise Snow Phinney 
Utah. ge Ray E E. Dillman “None Hebert L. Cummins? | James C. Hacking E. L. Cropper 
Vermont. . . Benj jamin Williams: | Williams H. Wills Murdock A. Campbell* | Edward H. Deduitt Howard E. Armstrong 
Virginia... ..| James H. Price! “Saxon W. Holt 0. V. ). V. Hanger J. Sinclair Brown John W. Williams 
Washington.........| John A. Gellatly’ 'W. J. Sutton “Herbert H.Sieler ‘| E. J. Templeton A. W. Calder 
| West Virginia.......| M. Z. White “None M. 8. Hodges J. Alfred Taylor R. H. Kidd 
Wisconsin..........| Henry A. Huber! “H. J. Severson Robert Cobban C. B. Perry C. E. Shaffer 
Wyoming...” ‘Carence Gardner None T. C. Thompson Charles B. Mann G. S. Houghton 


' President of Senate is Lieutenant Governor. 


2 Is designated as Secretary. 
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“ WHEN THERE’S NO WORK TO DO.” 


A melodrama in two acts. Abridged edition. 


Scene: Executive Mansion, Albany. 
The action takes place in the executive 
chamber—panelled with portraits of 
New York’s former governors. 


Time: January 23, 24, 25. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: Governors Case, 
Cross, Ely, Larson, White, Roosevelt. 
Their wives. Some economic experts. 
(All are spending the week-end with 
the Roosevelts—and considering un- 
employment. ) 


ACT I. 


Governors, wives, experts, specta- 
tors, and representatives of the press 
are assembled for conference. As the 
curtain ascends Governor Roosevelt 
arises. 

Gov. Roosrvett: “This meeting has 
been called for the purpose of studying 
and formulating plans for meeting un- 
employment emergencies. WE HAVE 
NOT COME TO TALK ABOUT RELIEF MEAS- 
URES FOR THE PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION, but to build machinery for 
use in a similar situation in the future.” 

Yielding to an impulse of natural 
local pride, he continues: 

“While the area of our seven States 
constitutes only 5% of the country’s en- 
tire area, 32% of the nation’s popula- 
tion inhabit it, and pay 46% of the in- 
come taxes collected. These States also 
contain 49% of the wage earners and re- 
ceive 52% of all wages paid.” 

Leo WoLMAN, member of President 
Hoover’s Unemployment Commission: 
“There is a lack of authentic central 
statistics which would give a picture of 
public construction work throughout 
the country at any given time. I favor 
a plan by which the Government and 
the State would establish a reserve fund 
for needed public construction which 
could be expended during periods of 
business depression. The $3,500,000,000 
expended on public works through the 
country during 1928 and 1929 for public 


construction gave direct employment to 
more than 800,000 persons. But it is 
certain that there has been a consider- 
able slackening since 1929. It is my 
conviction that the 1931 program will 
be even less extensive than that of last 
year unless something drastic is done to 
expand the volume.” 


JoHN Fanry, Massachusetts busi- 
ness man: “One of the greatest possible 
unemployment reliefs is proper adver- 
tising. During the past months depres- 
sion and unemployment have been ad- 
vertised disadvantageously to a greater 
extent than ever before. The best way 
to secure relief is through complete co- 
operation between social and public 
welfare agencies, and through local en- 
thusiasm among merchants and manu- 
facturers to hire more employees.” 


Proressor Paut H. Uni- 
versity of Chicago economic expert: “It 
is futile to expect industrial managers 
to adopt voluntarily plans for unem- 
ployment insurance. Mandatory legis- 
lation is the only way to extend benefit 
to any considerable number of wage- 
earners. It would seem to be a logical 
course for industry and society to lay 
aside reserves during periods of pros- 
perity to help stabilize the income of 
workers during unemployment. 


“Approximately 3% of the amount 
of wages should be paid in, either by the 
workers, the employers, or the two in 
conjunction, with a possible contribu- 
tion from the State to create a solvent 
insurance fund.” 


Gov. Roosrevett: “Would that be 
passed on to the consumers?” 


Pror. DouGias: “Either to the con- 
sumers or the wage earners.” 


Goy. Case: “Should government 
bear any part of the burden?” 


Pror. Doueias: “I think not, at the 
present time, beyond the cost of admin- 
istration.” 
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STATE GOVERN MENT 15 


Governor Roosevelt turns to James 
C. Craig, Life Insurance Actuary. 

Gov. “In your opinion, 
Mr. Craig, can unemployment insurance 
be placed on an actuarial basis?” 

Mr. Craie: “For seasonal unemploy- 
ment, yes; for technological unemploy- 
ment—that is a question; it would first 
be necessary to experiment in the indus- 
trial field, and accumulate actuarial ex- 
perience.” 

Curtain. 
ACT II. 
Time: The following morning. 

As the curtain rises Governor Roose- 
velt is disclosed tutoring the represen- 
tatives of the press. 

Gov. Roosrevett: “The Governors 
discussed yesterday problems of uni- 
formity of certain laws of their several 
States, especially laws relating to labor 
and workmen’s compensation, and laws 
relating to corporate taxes. ... Industry 
and workers as a whole would be bene- 
fited by a greater uniformity in the laws 
of our seven industrial States.” 

Gov. Larson: “I am interested in 
the relief of the difficulties with which 
we are confronted, but much more con- 
cerned that we should lay here the foun- 
dation constructively, not only for the 
living, but for industrial welfare a long 
time ahead. The security of employes, 
as well as security of living standards, 
security of employment, and security in 
old age, entail studies of tax problems.” 

They discuss tax problems — and 
others. 

Gov. Roosrve.t: “You have agreed 
that a meeting of the representatives of 
the labor and tax departments of these 
seven States should be held as soon as 
possible. A complete examination of 
the labor and corporate tax laws will be 
made on a comparative basis, and the 
representatives will then report back to 
the respective governors, who can then 
resume study of the measures at a sub- 
sequent conference.” 

Alarums at the outer gate. Scores of 
unemployed march by the windows. They 
are bearing banners carrying pertinent 


—if not impertinent—advice, such as: 

“Governors: Less talk and more 
action !” 

“We won’t starve!” 

“We want free fuel and food!” 

“We want work!” 

GuERNSEY T. Cross, Secretary to 
Gov. Roosevelt, hurries out to the group. 
He thrusts a note from the Governor 
into the hand of Michael Pell, leader of 
the uninvited. It is an invitation for two 
of the group to return later. The volun- 
teers disperse. 

Gov. Cross: “In discussing the as- 
pects of unemployment, the desirability 
of having a clearing house for uniform 
statistical information on unemploy- 
ment in the seven States here repre- 
sented has been taken up. In this con- 
nection, you have suggested that the 
Yale Institute of Human Relations be 
requested to act as such a clearing 
house. It will be my pleasant duty to 
forward the request to Yale University, 
and I hope for favorable action.” 

The two honored unemployed return. 
They state their demand: 

“Cash relief at once: 

$15.00 for single persons with de- 
pendents. 

$25.00 for married couples. 

$5.00 additional for each child or de- 
pendent.” 

This is not all: 

“Free shelter in State armories. 

“No more evictions for non-payment 
of rent.” 

The honored unemployed depart. 

GOVERNORS IN CHorUS: “We make 
it entirely clear that no action has been 
taken committing either ourselves or 
our respective States to any program of 
unemployment insurance. Nevertheless, 
it is felt that the subject deserves fur- 
ther immediate study, and Governor 
Roosevelt will shortly call a meeting in 
New York for this purpose. It will be 
the object of this and subsequent con- 
ferences to examine unemployment re- 
serves or insurances, as a preventive or 
relief for unemployment.” 

As the meeting adjourns: 

Curtain. 
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IN THE LIBRARY 


BOOKS. 


Government of Metropolitan Areas. Paul 
Studenski. National Municipal League, 261 
Broadway, New York. 403 pages. 


An analysis of the various forms metropolitan 
government has assumed in the United States 
—functional, federated, consolidated, or other- 
wise. 


1930 Yearbook. National Probation Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 357 
pages. 

A collection of papers on probation and the 
administration of criminal justice which were 
presented at the Annual Conference of the 
Association. Results of recent research, sta- 
tistics, and trends in probation practice are 
summarized by many of the country’s most 
eminent authorities. 


REPORTS. 


Centralized Purchasing. Russell Forbes. Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 11 
Park Place, New York. 40 pages. 

“Success in centralized purchasing depends 
upon the following essential principles: 

Authority for purchasing centralized in one 
office. 

Competent personnel. 

Adequate organization. 

Reasonable authority for the purchasing 
office. 

Security of office for the purchasing agent. 
“Savings made in purchasing may lead to an 
increase of governmental services without in- 
creasing the taxes, or it may lead to tax re- 
duction, and may well be called a sentry at the 
tax exit gate.” 


The Trend of Drug Addiction in California. 
A report of the California State Narcotic 
Committee. State Printing Office, Sacramento. 
34 pages. 

After a thorough and comprehensive study of 
the narcotic problem in California the commit- 
tee urges that addicts be treated only in hos- 
pitals approved by the Board of Medical Exam- 
iners, and also recommends longer sentences to 
allow for complete rehabilitation. When judges 
release narcotic addicts before the cure is com- 
plete, they are actually assisting “the drug ped- 
dler by sending him customers and building up 
his business.” 


The Parole Problem. A report of the spe- 
cial committee appointed by Governor Roose- 
velt. Albany, New York. 37 pages. 

“Parole in New York State has in no true sense 
ever been tried. It has been an underfinanced 
moral gesture.” The committee made three 
recommendations: 

1. A parole board of citizens in whose judg- 
ment and fairness the community will have 
confidence, with just compensation for their 
full-time services. 

2. Separation of the parole and correctional 
systems of the state. 

3. A sufficient staff of trained experts and 
adequately compensated parole officers to assist 
the board. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Macuine Ace Pouttics: Charles A. Beard and 
William Beard. Technology Review, Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

Government becomes increasingly complicated 
in the machine age. New inventions have rev- 
olutionized even the older functions of govern- 
ment such as the military and naval protection 
of the state, the taxation of property, and the 
supervision of weights and measures. The new 
era has also added many new tasks—‘“the radio 
alone has changed the very face of democratic 
government.” “Fortunately, in the turmoil, 
the ingenuity and machinery which have car- 
ried us into the modern maze have brought 
with them a method helpful in finding a way 
out—the scientific method.” 


Aliens: Unemployment and the Alien. Har- 
old Fields. South Atlantic Quarterly, Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

A survey of the employment policy of five 
representative industries shows that three 
fifths of the positions are closed to aliens re- 
gardless of their personal qualifications. Mem- 
bership in three out of four trade unions is 
limited to citizens. State legislation closes 
many professions and positions to aliens, not 
only in the civil service but in private indus- 
try. The doors open to aliens are for the most 
part those of unskilled labor. If he wants to 
improve his position, he must perforce become 
naturalized. 


Banks: Trends in State Bank Legislation. Vir- 
gil P. Lee. American Bankers’ Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1931. 


In spite of the wide variation in banking legis- 
lation, there is a definite tendency toward 
regulations requiring larger capital, surplus, 
and reserves, as well as provisions for stricter 
loan policies. 

The average state requires a bank to have 
$25,000 in capital, a twenty per cent surplus 
fund, and fifteen per cent of its demand de- 
posits on hand in cash. In recent years, bank 
commissioners have been given larger powers, 
especially with reference to the issuance of 
charters. 


Hicguways: Out of the Mud without going Into 
the Red. Governor Albert C. Ritchie. World’s 
Work, February, 1931. 


“Kent County, Maryland, after wallowing about 
in spring and winter mud for two hundred 
years, literally has pulled herself out by her 
bootstraps; in a single year she has built more 
than a hundred miles of improved highways 
with scarcely any added cost to the taxpay- 
ers.” The recipe she adopted was: “Act just 
as if the county were a commonwealth, borrow 
a million dollars, pay off the principal in ten 
years, with the County’s proportional share of 
the gasoline tax and other state road funds, 
and use the money saved in road maintenance 
plus a slight increase in taxes, to meet interest 
charges on the loan.” Thus, “miles of Mary- 
land mud-puddles were changed to ribbons of 
concrete.” 
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Hicuways: Are Speed Limits Obsolete? Car- 
man T. Fish. National Safety News, Febru- 
ary, 1931. 

Speed laws do not reduce actual highway 


regard to residence of stockholders, based upon 
the amount of property and extent of business. 
Each State should levy a tax on all resident. 
stockholders, based upon their stock holdings 
in both domestic and foreign corporations re- 


ix speeds. They do not contain an accurate stand- gardiless of location of the corporation’s prop- 
fe ard of careful driving; and should be sup- erty and business. There should be a uniform 
rd planted by requirements that the speed be no formula of taxation in all the states. Al- 
% faster than is “reasonable and proper.” —- = ogee needs of the various states 
result in varying rates of taxation “such 
& Juvces: Selecting Judges in Large Cities. Jour- variance is in no way inconsistent with uni-- 
FS nal of the American Judicature Society, Feb- formity which requires that the total tax bur- 
4 ruary, 1931. den, whether large or small, necessitating high 


& or low rates, should be allocated among the 
Eligibility of candidates for the bench should , 

be determined upon the basis of both experi- vs subjects of taxation on a uniform 
ence and examinations. Applicants who suc- pits 

cessfully fulfill these prerequisites might then 

be considered eligible for nomination by pare !AXATION: Taxing Banks on Income and Not 
ties. This would apply the principles and Value of Shares. Rudolph E. Reichert, Mich- 


Z standards employed in other professions to igan State Banking Commission North Da- 
legal administration, and would “de- 
kota Banker, January, 1931. 


limit candidacy to something like a measure- 
State banks and national banks should be taxed 


able quantity.” 
7” hould Trial by Ju Be Abol- alike—municipalities and states give banking 
Jury TRA! Sho i = institutions the same protection that is given to 


ished? Thomas G. Long. Journal of the all other business. Taxes should be measured 
American Judicature Society, February, 1931. by the income of the banks, as is done in 
Contract cases, will contests, and those tort Massachusetts and New York, rather than by 
cases involving elements of contract cases re- the number of shares. 
uire technical knowledge and patient consid- , 
eration not possible in jury trials. In criminal THIRD DrorEE: Confessions and Methods Em- 
cases or tort cases which have criminal as- ployed in Procuring Them. Bates Booth. 


pects, however, the questions are fairly simple, * . . 
and the jury is a valuable safeguard of the Southern California Law Review, December, 


individual's rights. 1930. 


; i Labor om California State The California Legislature has many times 
ee: bie a Meek. Department of Pub- attempted to solve the problem of the “third 


degree.” Laws have been passed to render 
lie W ee The Tax Digest, Feb- inadmissible any confessions taken from the 
ruary, 


accused out of the presence of the counsel; to 
‘ The use of convict labor on California’s high- void confessions not written and signed by 
ways provides mutual benefit to State and to the accused; and to require that the accused 

prisoners. It has made possible the construc- 


be warned of his constitutional rights before 


l giving his confession before a magistrate. 
Police officers will follow the dictates of their 
prisoners a sense of accomplishment, and a superiors, who in — 
r confidence in their own ability, that enables election. Therefore, the only solution lies 


them to “step by gradual process from prison creating an “enlightened public demand.” 


to free life.” 


e UNEMPLOYMENT: Public Employment Services. 
8 Pusiic Recorps: Efficiency in Publie Record- Monthly Labor Review, January, 1931. (Uni- 
. ing. 7 C. Walsh. The Tax Digest, Feb- ted States Department of Labor.) 

ruary, 1931. 

yf A discussion of the process of recording docu- State departments of labor or industrial com- 
missioners in twenty-four states, and the 

ments by photography. Photographic records United States Department of Labor, operate 

are permanent the paper Wales 151 employment offices as part of their regular 

0 they are placed. They are as accurate as the a A the ee of f staff, cost, 
; originals. They defeat frauds, are easily legi- uties. table shows the size 0 , 

8 and the number of officers in each State. 

ble, and admit of great savings in recording. 

, State Funps: Irregularities in Custody of WorkMEN’s CompENsaTION: Workmen’s Com- 
- State Funds in Missouri. Martin L. Faust. pensation Legislation in the South. John B. 
- National Municipal Review, February, 1931. Andrews. The Annals of the American Acad- 
re Adequate publicity and effective accounting emy of Political and Social Science, Janu- 
ys ; control are requisites in a State Treasury sys- 1931 
tem. So long as the office of State Treasurer SEF, 

a. e is an elective one, the Treasurer will be en- There are only four States, Arkansas, Florida, 
os tangled in politics, and the distribution of South Carolina and Mississippi who do not 


State deposits will be determined by political 

en e considerations. Mr. Faust describes a recent 
: incident in Missouri to illustrate this point. 

| Taxation: How Business Corporations Should 

on a Be Taxed. James W. Mudge. National Tax 


have workmen’s compensation laws. In case 
of accident, in these States, “the only recourse 
is through the cumbersome and inadequate 
damage suit remedy, which can be invoked 
only when the employer can be proved negli- 


° 


Each State should levy a tax on all corpora- 


and it is hoped that soon every State will have 
tions—foreign and domestic—wholly without 


such protection. 


gent.” A public sentiment favorable to this 
ry- ES Association Bulletin, January, 1931. scientific legislation is developing, however, 
of 
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. General, Honorable George T. 


SIGN ON THE DOTTED LINE 


Says Governor Bilbo to Mississippi Legislators. 


Since the last number of Strate 
GOVERNMENT was compiled, Governor 
Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi has 
sent a letter to each member of the 
Mississippi Legislature, calling upon 
him either to resign or to sign certain 
pledges limiting a legis- 
lator’s right of action at 
a proposed special ses- 
sion. His Excellency 
states that unless the ma- 
jority of the legislators 
sign, he will not call the 
session, which is needed 
on account of an economic 
crisis in the State. 


The letter, a sample 
copy of the ‘‘General 
Pledge” accompanying 
each of the measures 
which Governor Bilbo fa- 
vors, and the “Special 
Pledge” follow: 


My Dear Friend and 
Co-laborer : 


I am enclosing, herewith, 
possibly all the bills that will 
be introduced in the event a 
third special session of the Leg- 
islators is called. At the re- 
quest and direction of the Spe- 
cial Committee of thirty, ap- 
pointed by Governor Adam, 
Speaker Bailey and me, these 
bills have been carefully writ- 
ten and prepared by and under 
the direction of the Attorney- 


Mitchell. Senator Kyle assisted 
the Attorney-General in the 
drafting of the tax relief meas- 
ures... 


I have attached to each and 


quietness of your home, surrounded by your 
family, and with God overlooking you, the ques- 
tion whether a bill is good or bad, especially since 
you will have a chance to confer with your con- 
stitueney ‘‘back home’’ on the proposed legis- 
lation, then you owe it to your people to promptly 
resign and let them elect someone who can de- 
cide these questions for the 
best interest of the people... 


The people of Mississippi 
know that we have had four 
sessions—two recular and two 
special—and at these four ses- 
sions practically all of this 
much needed legislation, most 
of which has been approved by 
the people, failed to pass. I do 
not feel justified in putting the 
people again to the expense of 
a third special session unless I 
have positive assurance that 
the people will get the much 
needed relief. Anyone who will 
try to persuade you not to sign 
these pledges is not a friend to 
the people, or to the State’s 
best interest.... 


The year 1931 is considered 
the political year, the ‘‘ woods’’ 
are full of candidates, and the 
air is full of political schemes, 
political intrigues, and every- 
one seems to be playing for 
political advantage. Under such 
conditions any investigations, 
resolutions and impeachments 
will necessarily be considered 
more or less political. There- 
fore, I am also enclosing a 
special pledge, the purpose of 
which is to limit the session and 
thereby limit the expense and 
prevent the possibility of an- 
other session from being used 
for political purposes. In these 
deplorable times, the people are 
in no humor for, nor would 
they have any patience with, 


every one of these bills a pledge 
for your consideration, and 
let me urge you to kindly indicate your decision 
by signing the pledge to vote for every bill that 
meets your approval. There is absolutely 
nothing compulsory or obligatory on your part. 
There is no reason why you shouldn’t make up 
your mind on each and every bill before coming 
to Jackson, and so indicate by signing the pledge. 
If you confess that you cannot decide in the 


“Faithfully yours.” 


political resolutions, investiga- 
tions, and impeachments.... 
There may be some defects in these bills that 
experience will show the necessity for a change or 
modification, but on the whole, I think that you 
will find the drafting of this legislation as good 
as the average, or as good as time would permit. 
I am sure that there is no vicious provision in 
these bills. At the 1932 session of the Legisla- 
ture, which is only about a year away, then what- 
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ever corrections are vital can be made. I am 
enclosing with these bills some observations or 
reasons why these various propositions should 
become the law of Mississippi. I invite your 
special attention to these brief arguments. 

The responsibility of another session and its 
suecess is placed clearly upon the shoulders of 
the legislators. If you mean business, then sign 
the special pledge, and the pledges to such bills 
as meet with your approval. There will no spe- 
cial session until and unless a substantial ma- 
jority of both branches of the Legislature have 
signed the special pledge, and pledges for at least 
a majority of the important and vital legislation 


recommended. The responsibility is yours. 
What are you going to do about it? After you 
have read and signed this special pledge and read 
all the bills, signing as many as you will, return 
the signed pledges to me immediately, addressing 
same to Jackson, Mississippi. 

I shall take the liberty of giving to the pub- 
lie press every day the pledges as they are re- 
turned. 

Assuring you that I have no other interests 
save to serve the people’s best interest and to 
make your service and administration a blessing 
to the people of the State, I am 


Faishfully yours, : 
TGB:LB GOVERNOR. 
P. Se In addition the enclo your con= 


sideration, I rescrvo the rig 


t, of course, tg recommend to 
you any other legislation thet may, before t 


meeting of the 


Legislature or during the term thereof, seem to me to be proper, 


important and necessarye 


GENERAL PLEDGE 


member of the Mississippi Legislature for the 
term of 1928 to 1932, having carefully read, 
studied and analyzed the above and foregoing 
Bill No. _., ‘‘ An Aet to conserve the fertility 
of the soil of the State of Mississippi by prohibit- 
ing the excessive planting of soil exhausting 
plants and to provide a penalty for violation of 
the Act,’’ and fully understanding all of the 
terms and provisions of said bill, and being con- 
vinced that said measure or law is timely, proper 
and constitutional, and will promote the state’s 
welfare, do hereby solemnly promise and pledge 
upon my sacred word of honor as a citizen and 
legislator, that I will vote for this bill as written, 
and vote for it every time I have the opportunity 
in the Legislature. 

I further solemnly promise and pledge upon 
my sacred word of honor, that I will oppose and 
vote against any amendments to said bill and I 
will likewise oppose and vote against any dila- 
tory tactics that may be resorted to or employed 
that would in anywise prevent this bill from re- 
ceiving an affirmative vote in the Legislature. 

I further promise and pledge upon my sacred 
word of honor, that as a member of the Legisla- 
ture and a member of several committees of said 


Legislature, that as such committeeeman I will 
vote promptly and immediately to report, either 
favorably or unfavorably, each and every bill 
that shall come before the committee of which 
I am a member. I mean by this, that I will not 
by my vote or by my absence from the committee, 
permit this or any other bill being killed or de- 
feated by letting said bill, or bills, remain or die 
in the committee for failure to report same back 
to the branch of Legislature of which I am a 
member. 


All of the above and foregoing promises and 
pledges are made in the event of, and shall 
be solemnly binding on me, when and if the 
Governor of the State shall call the Legislature 
together in an extraordinary session at any time 
during the year 1931. 


I make this solemn pledge upon my own free 
will and accord, and not because of the promise 
of any other member of this Legislature, or of 
any other persons whatsoever, to do anything 
or to vote for any measures or person, or as a 
means of intluencing him or them so to do. 
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SPECIAL PLEDGE 


(Following seven whereases:) 


promise and pledge upon my sacred word of 
honor that if and when the Governor of the State 
ealls a third special session of the Legislature at 
any time during the year 1931, I will vote against 
and in every way oppose all resolutions, con- 
demnatory in their nature, all resolutions for 
investigations and impeachments, etc., that may 
be introduced or proposed at said special session 
of the Legislature. I make this sacred promise 
and pledge of my own free will and accord and 
because I realize that this is no time for such 
matters to be brought before the Legislature. 


I further pledge, upon my sacred word of 
honor, that in the event the Legislature is called 
in special session, during the year 1931, that I 
will attend said session unless providentially 
hindered, and will use my influence and vote to 
speedily transact all legitimate business, espe- 
cially, the action upon all Bills introduced, so 
as to complete the work of the special session of 


Legislature within seven calendar days from 
the convening of the said special session; and I 
further promise and pledge that I will vote to 
adjourn sine die said special session of the Legis- 
lature within seven calendar days from the date 
of convening, unless by special proclamation of 
the Governor, the time is extended and, in that 
event, I promise and pledge to vote to adjourn 
the Legislature sine die at the close of the ad- 
ditional time specified in the said proclamation 
of the Governor. 


Witness my signature this the ...day 
sh months, 1931, 
Representative from County 
Senator from 


Many legislators hope that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in A'bany this sum- 
mer will not overlook Governor Bilbo’s 
action as a topic of discussion. 


AN AID TO GOVERNMENT 


An editorial in the Dallas Morning News, January 29, 1951. 


The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion is an information collecting and 
distributing agency with one aim in 
view. It would supply every State Leg- 
islature with impartial and thorough 
reports on the experience of other 
states with considered legislation. It 
would educate in legislation. 

How valuable that service could be 
is clearly apparent to the average legis- 
lator himself, as well as to the student 
of legislative assemblies. With each re- 
curring election, apprentices enter the 
trade of law-making. Even the veteran 
is grateful for the reference service he 
needs. That service the association 
offers. 

That it offers it at all has been made 
possible only by the interest of private 
persons and by public spirited founda- 
tions. A few persons, all with legisla- 
tive experience, as well as two founda- 


tions, have given generously to keep up 
its work. 

The association estimates that the 
work it does now or contemplates add- 
ing to its service will cost on an average 
$100,000 a year. It is suggesting to the 
Legislatures of the forty-eight States 
that it is a public service which should 
be supported in no other way than by 
appropriation by the States. 

It is an unusual adventure thus pro- 
posed in interstate business, though the 
association itself points out that it 
bears a similarity to the Governors’ 
Conference and various national asso- 
ciations of state officers. Some difficulty 
may be encountered in creating the 
proper machinery to meet its request. 
In spite of that, the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association is a commendable in- 
stitution. Texas and other States can 
profit by becoming its official sponsors. 


The index for Volume III of State GoveRNMENT (190) will be mailed to sub- 
scribers during March. Extra copies available on request. 
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WHERE WILL THEY GO? 


The drama of a legislative committee meeting. A tragedy in one act. 


First Senator: “This question is 
important—and it is urgent. I be- 
lieve that we ought to put this bill 
through at this session—which means 
that it’s time to get started.” 

Second Senator: “Have any other 

_ states laws like this?” 

First Senator: “Yes, ’'m quite 
sure that they have.” 

Second Senator: 
which states?” 

First Senator: “Well, there is 
Massachusetts and California—and 
maybe Wisconsin. My impression is 
that there are four or five other states, 
but I don’t remember which they are.” 

Third Senator: “Well, do any of 
those states follow exactly this plan? 
Isn’t it a fact that most of them have 
adopted instead the system which I 
have been arguing for?” 

First Senator: “As to that, I 
can’t say. But I think not. In fact, 
I don’t know of any such state.” 

Third Senator: “Well, I know 
perfectly well that there are such 
states, although I can’t cite chapter 
and verse.” 

Fourth Senator: “I can’t help 
feeling that there are serious objec- 
tions to both of these systems. Are 
these the only plans that have been 
tried?” 

First Senator: “Um sure I can’t 
tell you. As I said in the first place, 


“Do you know 


I introduced this bill at the request 
of Howard Howe. He’s one of our 
County Commissioners. But of course 
he’s no national authority on the sub- 
ject — and you haven’t heard me 
claiming to be, either.” 

Committee Chairman: “Gentle- 
men, I think that we had better pass 
on to the consideration of another bill 
for the present. And it will be a great 
help if (between now and next Tues- 
day—when we meet again) you will 
get some further information as to 
the statutes of the other states.” 

First Senator: “But where can 
we get that information?” 

Committee Chairman: “That’s 
your problem. I’m sure I don’t know.” 


The American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation has established the Interstate 
Legislative Reference Bureau (a 
quasi-governmental agency), to as- 
sist any legislator, any legislative 
committee, or any legislative refer- 
ence bureau to secure any desired in- 
formation. There is no charge for 
this service and no obligation is in- 
curred by using it. It is maintained 
from a desire to help as many legisla- 
tors as possible, as often as possible. 

Much valuable material concern- 
ing legislative subjects has already 
been collected, and the Bureau has fa- 
cilities for assembling additional in- 
formation as requested. 


HENRY PARKMAN, JR. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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WHO WORKS HERE? 


A comment from our esteemed contemporary, “The Pennsylvania Legislator,” by 
its Chief Editorial Writer, Senator George Woopwaro. 


I have been in the Pennsylvania 
Senate ten years. I am sure that dur- 
ing this time the personnel has steadily 
improved. I doubt if anywhere among 
fifty men there is such a small percent- 
age of worthless ones. We have had 
some such, but they have either died, re- 
signed or been licked. I have met many 
kinds of men—from my college days on, 
through these many years. I can sin- 
cerely testify that I have never met a 
more delightful group of men than these 
state Senators. If they have weak spots 
or unpleasant ones, they must be pretty 
skilful politicians to hide them so com- 
pletely. I am truly sorry when we ad- 
journ for the week. The only man I 
was prejudiced against has turned out, 


on closer acquaintance, to be a fond 
father, a local historian and a gentle- 
man farmer. I just didn’t like his watch 
chain or wrist watch, but this closer 
acquaintance test has put his jewelry 
in the discard of memory. Indeed we 
are in real danger of having no bad 
man among us. Every policy determin- 
ing body ought to have one bad man. 
He always serves the very useful pur- 
pose of pointing the right way by his 
going the wrong way. There must be a 
background for badness upon which 
our virtues can shine. I fear we have 
lost this asset and must advertise: 
“Wanted in the Pennsylvania Senate— 
one bad man.” 
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